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1960 ASPO Conference a Winner 


It was not an ordinary conference. 
Even for an Aspo Conference, which 
has for years consistently been praised 
in superlatives by seasoned confer- 
ence-goers, the 1960 meeting in Bal 
Harbour won new applause. 

The secret formula was probably 
this: an* increased number of high- 
caliber experts from outside the field 
of planning (about a fourth of the 
program participants); a successful 
combination of philosophical, classic 
papers, and provocative, debatable is- 
sues; hotel accommodations and serv- 
ice par excellence; the novelty of 
shorts—no_ tie—sneakers—attire and 
planners revealed in bathing suits. 

Nearly 1,300 delegates enjoyed the 
1960 Aspo Conference. More than 
250 planners brought their wives. 
There were planners from 43 states, 
including Hawaii; a surprising 92 
delegates from Michigan; and 58 
from California. Canada had 60 rep- 
resentatives, and other international 
representation included Denmark, 
England, Ethiopia, Greece, Iceland, 
Iran, Jordan, Poland, Southern Rho- 
desia, Turkey, and Venezuela. 

Thirty-nine professors and 17 stu- 
dents, from 28 schools, attended the 
Conference—a welcome number in 
view of the unfortunate conflict with 
the end-of-May exam period. (The 
Conference was unavoidably late this 
vear because of the tie-in with the 
World Housing and Planning Con- 
gress in Puerto Rico). 

For those of you who weren’t there, 
the following selected extracts from 
a delegate’s diary will give you a 
three-minute resumé. 





Saturday: Wow! what a room! Pri- 
vate balcony, dressing room, two 
wash basins. Price same as at most 








city hotels. Arrived in time for a 
swim. Planners all over the place. 
The ocean is saltier than the pool but 
the pool is cooler. Will try reversing 
the order tomorrow. 


Sunday: Reversed the order. Can’t 
decide. Will try it first way later on. 
Registered like a breeze. Checked 
through my Conference Kit of ma- 
terial from Aspo and the Host Com- 
mittee. Handsome folder—courtesy 
of Sanborn Map Company. Visited 
their exhibit and other exhibitors, 
and talked business. Planners all over 
the place. Checked job list and bul- 
letin boards prior to the Slave Mar- 
ket. Lots of competition. Counted 
about 170 jobs. Got some good nib- 
bles for our staff, though. Slave Mar- 
ket works well. About 500 milling 
around. I milled too; drank coffee 
and got acquainted with a couple of 
interesting future job prospects for 


myself. Cocktails al fresco, poolside, 
very enjoyable. Met a lot of new 
people. 


Monday: Darn good zoning round 
table discussion . . . solved a ques- 
tion for me all right. Fred Bair had 
Dick Babcock on the ropes a couple 
of times but Babcock fought back 
and it ended in a draw. Wish I could 
have gotten to the other two, but mine 
was too good to start floating. Missed 
the review of planning in the U. S., 
Canada, and Latin America, which 
was reported excellent. Must read 
the papers in Aspo’s Planning 1960. 

The opening session gave us first- 
rate stuff: President’s speech; key- 
note address on “Planning for the 
Realization of Human Values” by 
Dean Fordham of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School (so much 
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high level thinking and high quality 
ideas in this—I won’t appreciate all 
of it until I have a chance to read 
and re-read it!) ; a jolt out of apathy 
by that O’Harrow guy in his report 
to the members. There was also a 
message from Ernest Weissman, assis- 
tant director of the United Nations 
Bureau of Social Affairs and represen- 
tative of the UN in its planning and 
housing program of assistance to 
nations around the world. 

Voted on our new officers and 
directors. Look pretty good. Also 
voted approval of a constitutional 
amendment that makes the immediate 
past president of Aspo a member of 
the Board of Directors. The annual 
Silver Medal went to Sir Frederic 
Osborn . . . a most charming British 
planner. Talked with him and his 
wife later about my trip to England a 
few years ago. Interesting to have 
Aspo giving awards for journalism. 
Like the idea. Saw the exhibit of 
the winning entries. Must follow up 
on this with our paper. 

Got a fascinating inside look at the 
Miami area and its problems in an 
evening session. Boy! Maybe our 
area and its problems aren’t as diffi- 
cult as I’ve made out. 


Tuesday: Schizophrenia. Not only 
the two wash basins and the two 
places to swim, but four simultaneous 
clinic sessions at 8:30 a.M.! Finally 
made my choice. At least the sessions 
were specialized enough so that there 
was some use for my logic and reason. 
Got reports on the other three dur- 
ing the coffee break. (Glad to see 
Abrams Aerial Service Corporation is 
running their coffee bar as usual.) 
Concensus was you just picked your 
problem and you got new ideas and 
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Conference—continued 


good discussion out of any one of the 
sessions; it just depended on whether 
gasoline service stations, trailer parks, 
(“industry” men on the panel for 
these two), subdivisions, or a state- 
wide administrative review of zoning 
decisions was your priority interest 
or problem. 

Was better prepared for choice of 
the sessions after the coffee break: 
facts for planners on the elder popu- 
lation, with a battery of non-planner 
experts; water front development- 
ditto, led by a planning chairman; 
urban renewal, with a mayor, a re- 
development director, a Canadian 
expert and an alderman. Result (in- 
cluding concensus of reports from 





other sessions): eminently satisfac: 
tory. Want to read papers in my 
session when they are published, as 
well as those from the other two. 

Enlightened considerably by the 
luncheon address. Joe Fisher, for- 
merly with the National Resources 
Planning Board and now president of 
Resources for the Future, Inc., gave 
a thoughtful, carefully outlined his- 
tory of the national planning that has 
been and is being done in this coun- 
try, and some lessons and suggestions. 
This is a must to read—a classic. 
Fisher introduced by his former 
Nrps boss, Harold Merrill, acting 
assistant commissioner for urban plan- 
ning assistance, HHFA. 

General session in the afternoon. 
High powered. Top caliber speakers. 
Stimulating, informative, lots of other 
synonyms. Subject: what environ- 
ment for planning, what adjustment 
for planning, in the sixties? Dealt 
with developments in technology, 
economic conditions, government. An- 
other “MUST READ.” 

Note a number of reporters here, 
from the New York Times, Wall Street 
Journal, Los Angeles Times, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, Nashville Banner, and House 
and Home and American City maga- 
zines. 

Went for another swim. I, too, am 
now wearing shorts, sport shirt, and 
no tie to sessions. Lots of the guys 
look worse than I do around the 
middle and about the knees. My 
shirt is kind of conservative though. 
(Am I a conservative guy??) Know 
a lot of these people—surprising num- 
ber of the 1,200 or more here. Must 
admit badges help, and I don’t know 
so many when they are in bathing 
suits! 

Heard the pros and cons of regis- 






tration for planners in an evening 
session arranged by A1p. Sneaked off 
after a while to catch some of John 
Reps’ slide talk on Russian planning 

and it was worth it! Actually, saw 
the whole show, because John gave 
in to the many requests for a second 
show. By then it was midnight, but 
of course Alumni Sessions were still 
in progress, so I joined up as an 
Alumnus of whatever was still in 
progress. 


Wednesday: Good zoning round 
tables and then a choice between 
“Industrial Development,” “The Plan- 
ner as an Expert Witness,” and “Plan- 
ning Design and Public Opinion.” 
Picked mine, and picked up concensus 
reports later. Apparently, the high 
quality is unending. Spent some time 
at the Book Exhibit. Had a chance 
to inspect a lot of them before order- 
ing. Found out they had 183 titles 
displayed! 

Wonderful luncheon speech by Sir 
Frederic Osborn on “The Conqueror 
City.” Standing ovation given him. 
The afternoon general session was 
great, “What the Lawyer Doesn't 
Know About Zoning . . . What the 
Planner Doesn’t Know About Zon- 
ing.” Philosophy, facts and fun. 

Cocktail party to wind up... 
then more of that good food the res- 
taurants around here furnish. 


Thursday: Interesting field trip 
through Dade County. Snafu about 
lunch, but all in all, a worthwhile 
day. A final swim. 


Must put future Aspo Conference 
dates on my calendar: 
1961—April 30-May 4, Denver 
1962—April 29-May 3, Atlantic 
City 


1963—May 5-9, Seattle 
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First Journalism Award to Minneapolis Star-Tribune 


Aspo’s first journalism award, “for 
public service rendered in the ad- 
vancement of city and regional plan- 
ning through outstanding journal- 
ism.” went to the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. In submitting their en- 
try. the winning newspapers stated: 

What greater role and responsibility 
can a newspaper have than informing 
its readers fully and accurately 
and then analyzing the news so that 
the people can fairly and competently 
pass judgment on what is being done? 

With these purposes in mind, the 
Minneapolis Star and the Minneapolis 
Morning and Sunday Tribune purposely 
have skirted any role of “crusader” in 
planning. 

Rather, these newspapers have 
strived to provide their readers with 
all-inclusive coverage, throughout the 
year, on the important aspects of plan- 
ning in Minneapolis, the metropolitan 
area and the 314-state Upper Midwest. 
Five special citations went to: 
the Chicago Sun-Times and report- 

er Ruth Moore “for excellence in per- 
spective and style of reporting by a 
single reporter.” 

-the Milwaukee Journal “for excel- 
lence in presentation of technical 
planning material in a special series 
of articles.” 

the Monterey Peninsula Herald 
(California) “for excellence in con- 
tinuing and comprehensive treatment 
of city planning and of planning on 
a regional scale.” 

—the New York Times “for excel- 
lence in comprehensive reporting on 
metropolitan planning problems.” 
—the Winona Daily News (Minne- 
sota) “for excellence in continued in- 
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terpretation of planning, and creat- 
ing public opinion favorable for 
adoption of specific planning pro- 
grams. 

The awards were made at the May 
23 opening session of the National 
Planning Conference. Daniel Upham 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
Ruth Moore of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, and Charles Grutzner of the 
New York Times received their cita- 
tions in person from Aaron Levine, 
chairman of the award jury. 

Entries submitted by the six news- 
papers honored were exhibited at the 
Conference. The award-winning pan- 
el is shown in the photograph. 

Each entry was rated on technical 
content, writing quality, comprehen- 
siveness of coverage, graphic arts. 
editorial support, prominence in the 
paper, and impact on the community. 
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Executive Director O’Harrow, left. pre- 
sents Silver Medal to Sir Frederic Osborn. 


Judges were Carl W. Larsen, director 
of public relations at the University 
of Chicago; Bert Johnson, city man- 
ager of Evanston, Illinois; and Aaron 
Levine, director of the Philadelphia 
Citizens’ Council on City Planning. 

The journalism competition will be 
held annually. The criteria and dead- 
line for next year’s entries will be 
announced shortly. 


ASPO Silver Medal Honors British Planner 


Sir Frederic J. Osborn, of Welwyn 
Garden City, England, has been 
awarded Aspo’s annual Silver Medal. 
given for “leadership and contribu- 
tion to the advancement of planning.” 

Sir Frederic, who attended theAsPo 
Conference with his wife, Lady Os- 
horn, received the award from Aspo’s 
executive director at the May 23 
opening session of the National Plan- 
ning Conference. 

The citation honored Sir Frederic’s 
outstanding role in developing the 
idea of garden cities as follows: 

Rarely is it possible to assign credit 
Jor advances in urban development 
so specifically and in so large measure 
as to Frederic J. Osborn for the idea 
of dispersal, greenbelts, and new 
towns. 

Co-founder with Ebenezer Howard 
of Welwyn Garden City in 1919, Sir 
Frederic served as its secretary and 
estate manager for the next seventeen 
years. Most important has been his 
advocacy of the dream of Ebenezer 
Howard, through constant and never- 
ceasing writing and lecturing and 
through his work with government 
committees. It can truly be said that 
he not only changed the design of 
cities in his own country but that his 
activities have changed the design of 
cities in every part of the world. 


We in the United States feel partic- 
ulary indebted to Sir Frederic’s con- 
stant efforts to humanize the urban 
environment. These efforts have had 
results in our own nation, not only 
through the examples set by Great 
Britain since the end oj the war, but 
also through Sir Frederic’s many lec- 
ture trips to the United States and 
the wise counsel he has given to so 
many of our own planners. 

Frederic Osborn has received many 
honors—he is honorary member of 
the Town Planning Institute of Great 
Britain and of the American Institute 
of Planners; honorary treasurer of 
the International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Planning since 1944; co- 
founder with Thomas Adams of the 
Town and Country Planning School 
of Great Britain in 1933 and still an 
honorary treasurer; chairman of the 
executive of the Town and Country 
Planning Association and honorary 
editor of that association’s magazine, 
Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING; 
knighted by Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1956. 

It is the great privilege of the 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cia!s to present the 1960 Aspo Silver 
Medal Award to one of the world’s 
truly great figures in planning—Sir 
Frederic Osborn. 





























Conference-goers gather for midmorning coffee, left, at the Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation exhibit. At right, two plan. 
ners (left) are interviewed by Grady Clay, LovtsviLLE CourtER-JOURNAL, and Ruth Moore of the CuicaGo SuN-TIMEs. 


New ASPO Board Elected at Annual Meeting 


Harold S. Shefelman was elected 
president for a second term at the 
annual meeting of AsPo members 
held on May 23 during the 1960 Con- 
ference. Mr. Shefelman is a member 
of the Seattle City Planning Com- 
mission and of the Seattle law firm 
of Weter, Roberts and Shefelman; 
chairman of the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Metropolitan Problems: and 
president of the Board of Regents of 
the University of Washington. 

T. P. Kennedy, Jr., elected vice- 
president of the society, is chairman 
of the Davidson County (Tennessee) 
Planning Commission. He has been a 
director of Aspo since 1958. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is also immediate past president 
and board member of the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce, and chair- 
man of the Mayors Committee for 
the Aged. 

Three directors were elected for 
three-year terms: 

Leo J. Carling. chairman of the 
Eatontown (New Jersey) Planning 
Board for the past ten years, is an 
insurance agent with America-Fore. 
He has served since 1951 as director, 
vice-president, and president of the 
New Jersey Federation of Official 
Planning Boards, and for a number of 
years as president of the Eatontown 
Roard of Fducation. 

John A. Parker, head of the depart- 
ment of city and regional planning 
at the University of North Carolina, 
is also research professor at the 
university's Institute for Research in 
Social Science. Mr. Parker formerly 
served as director of the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture, 
chairman of the division of planning 
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at the Rhode Island School of Design, 
and as a community planner with 
TVA, 

Herbert W. Stevens. who has been 
director of planning with the Cincin- 
nati City Planning Commission since 
1955, was during the ten years pre- 
vious director of planning for the 
Raleigh, North Carolina, City Plan- 
ning Commission and on the plan- 
ning staff of TVA and the Dayton. 
Ohio, City Plan Board. 


Edward Winsor, vice-president 
1959-1960 and past director of Aspo, 
was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of director Kennedy. Mr. Winsor is 
chairman of the Providence Plan 
Commission, a lawyer with the Provi- 
dence firm of Edwards and Angell, 
and a member of the Rhode Island 
Public Buildings Authority, and has 
served on the Governor's Committee 
to Study Toll Roads and on the Rhode 
Island State Highway Advisory Com- 
mission. Mr. Winsor was unable to 
attend the meeting due to illness. 


Informing About Zoning 

Two cities have recently initiated 
programs to keep their citizens in 
formed of new zoning ordinances. 

Philadel phia’s Citizens’ Council on 
City Planning is publishing, through 
its “Zoning Alerting Service.” a se 
ries of pamphlets on the content of 
the proposed ordinance and its prog: 
ress in the city council. Report #83, 
for example, lists the various districts 
to be included in the new ordinance, 
and compares them with the old ones 

In Minneapolis, the planning com 
mission is using three informatior 
techniques—a pamphlet called You 
and Modern Zoning, a “visual cast’ 
slide show, and a series of Zoning 
Previews. The latter, six attractive 
flyers, are being distributed to 5,00 
civic, business, and labor leaders té 
help them “understand more fulh 
how modern zoning can help make 
Minneapolis a better place . . . to liv 
and work.” They are being sent i 
six separate mailings one week apafi 
timed to precede by one or two week 
the official public hearings on th 
ordinance, 
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Fifty countries were represented at 
the World Housing and Planning 
Congress held May 28-June 3 in 
Puerto Rico, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the International Federation 
for Housing and Planning, the In- 
teramerican Planning Society, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
This was the first time that an IFHP 
Congress has been held in this hemis- 
phere since the 1938 meeting in 
Mexico. 

Some 150-175 delegates from the 
continental United States joined 
Puerto Ricans and representatives of 


the following countries: Argentina, 
Austria, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, 


British Guiana, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, El Salvador, England, 


Finland, France, Germany, Guadel- 
oupe. Guatemala, Honduras, Hong 
Kong, Iceland, India, Iran, Israel, 


Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Korea, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, 
Russia, Southern Rhodesia; Spain, 
Surinam, Trinidad, Turkey, Uganda, 
Venezuela, Virgin Islands, Yugoslavia. 

Two themes were presented in sum- 
mary reports from various countries 
and in discussion sessions: the contri- 
bution of physical planning to eco- 
nomic and social development; self- 
help and mutual aid housing. Field 
trips were an integral part of the pro- 
gram. 


Coming Conferences 
COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
oF CANADA: annual planning confer- 


ence, Royal Connaught Hotel, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, October 23-27. Write 


the association at 425 Gloucester St., 
Ottawa. 

University OF Wisconsin-MILWAU- 
KEE: conference on “The Role of 
Universities in an Urban Setting,” 
University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, 
October 28-29. For further informa- 
tion, contact Mr. George Richard, 
Chairman of Arrangements, Confer- 
ence on the Role of Universities in 
an Urban Setting, University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, 3203 N. Downer 
Ave., Milwaukee 11. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION oF LOCAL 
AuTHoritTIES: 15th International 
Congress of Municipalities, Tel Aviv, 
Israel, November 16-22. Further in- 
formation is available from N. Sid- 
ney Nyhus, president of Travel Con- 
sultants, Inc., 1612 K St.. N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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IFHP World Congress Meets in Puerto Rico 


Not-to-be-forgotten high lights in- 
cluded Puerto Rico’s warm hospital- 
ity; the reception by the Honorable 
Dofia Felice Rincon y Gautier, May- 
oress of San Juan; the all-day Puerto 
Rican style picnic (swimming, cock 
fights, Latin American style music, 
dancing, rum and beer; and North 
American style horseshoe pitching 
and volley ball); the spectacular ex- 
hibits from Puerto Rico, the U. S. 
and several foreign countries; and the 
film festival. Prizewinning film was 
France’s Demain Paris. 

The next IrHP Congress is to be 
held in Paris, in 1962. 


Planning Articles 


“Zoning of Planned Residential 


Developments.” Eli 
James H. Scheuer. Harvard Law 
Review, December 1959. Gannett 
House, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Goldston and 


Wall Street Journal: “Growing 
Urban Woes Bring Calls for More 
Professional Planners. - iio 
Cooper. June 3, 1960. (Mr. Cooper, 
a staff reporter for the Journal, at- 
tended the 1960 National Planning 
Conference in Bal Harbour.) “Of. 
ficials Spur Efforts to Get Commuters 
Out of Cars, Into Trains.” June 16, 
1960. 


“In Recognition of Years of Service . . .”’ 


Two Aspo members received hon- 
orary life membership in the Society 
at the annual meeting of members 
held during the 1960 National Plan- 
ning Conference. Aspo has now giv- 
en 28 certificates of honorary life 
membership to those who have been 
members for 20 years and are at 
least 70 years old. The new life mem- 
bers are: 


CLARENCE STEIN, New York; in- 
ternationally known for the planning 
and architectural principles that he 
put into effect during the 20’s and 
30’s in the new towns of Sunnyside 
Gardens, Radburn, Chatham Village, 
Baldwin Hills Village, and three 
Greenbelt towns, and more recently 
in Kitimat, British Columbia; recipi- 
ent of Aspo’s Annual Award (1955) : 
the Gold Medal of Honor of the 
American Institute of Architects 
(1956); and the Howard Memorial 
Medal of the Town and Country 
Planning Association of Great Britain 
(1960) : president of the. Regional 
Planning Association of America for 
20 years and president of the Re- 
gional Development Council of Amer- 
ica since 1948. 


Morton L, WALLERSTEIN, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; chairman of the 
Virginia State Planning Board 
(1932-38) ; counsel for Virginia for 
the U.S. Public Works Administra- 
tion (1933-36); regional chairman 
of the National Resources Planning 


Board (1935-41); former executive 
secretary and counsel of the League 
of Virginia Municipalities; vice 
president and president of Aspo 
(1935-38); former president of the 
American Municipal Association; 
recipient of awards for distinguished 
and substantial public service from 


the Virginia Citizens Planning As- 
sociation, and from the League of 


Virginia Municipalities (both 1959). 





Morton L. Wallerstein 


Clarence Stein 


Aspo members who have previously 
been awarded life memberships are 
Harland Bartholomew, St. Louis; 
Terrell Bartlett, San Antonio; Fred- 
erick ‘Bigger, Pittsburgh; Harry B. 
Brainerd, New York; Harold S. But- 
tenheim, Madison, New Jersey; Philip 
H. Elwood, Tucson; Perry A. Fellows, 
Stanton, New Jersey; the late S. Her- 
bert Hare, Kansas City, Missouri; 
George H. Herrold, St. Paul; P. C. 
Hetherton, San Rafael, California; 
Leonard B. Hiebel, Akron; Hugo 
Franz Kuehne, Austin, Texas; the 
late Mrs. E. F. Leighton, St. Paul; 
Karl B. Lohman, Urbana, Illinois; 
George E. Lommel, West Lafayette, 
Indiana; Gerhardt F. Meyne, Chi- 
cago; Harold S. Osborne, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey; Van Beuren 
Stanbery, San Francisco; Frank F. 
Stearns, Miami; Herbert S. Swan, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois; Eugene 
Van Cleef, Columbus, Ohio; Warren 
Jay Vinton, Washington, D. C.; 
Joshua H. Vogel, Bellevue, Washing- 
ton; the late J. Alexander Walker, 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Gor- 
don Whitnall, Los Angeles; and Har- 


low O. Whittemore, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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Urpan ReNnewac: Columbia, South 
Carolina, will begin survey and plan- 
ning activities in connection with a 
16-acre urban renewal project for ex- 
pansion of University of South Caro- 
lina campus facilities. The area to be 
cleared is a residential section 1 
mile south of the central business 
district. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANns: Philadel- 
phia’s comprehensive plan was “in- 
troduced” to a large group of busi- 
ness and civic leaders at a May meet- 
ing. Dean G. Holmes Perkins, chair- 
man of the city planning commis- 
sion, said that the main purpose 
of the plan, the result of eight years 
work, is to provide for the balanced 
use of limited land. 

It is especially noteworthy, Perkins 
said, because it includes the most 
thorough analysis of cost ever con- 
tained in a city’s comprehensive plan. 
About $921 million of local tax funds 
must be spent, and the city hopes 
that private investors will provide ten 
times that amount. State and federal 
funds and funds appropriated for 
self-liquidating projects account for 
the remainder of the program’s esti- 
mated cost, $12.5 billion-plus. 

At the current rate of spending 
$25 million yearly—it will take 37 
years to complete the plan. If the 
present percentage of tax revenue 
now spent on capital projects is 
maintained, the time needed can be 
reduced to 28 years with no increase 
in tax rates. 


PEDESTRIAN MALts: The California 
legislature has passed a_ pedestrian 
mall law, designed to standardize 
procedure for towns that want to set 
aside such areas. The law (Assembly 
Bill No. 14) gives city legislative 
bodies the power to establish malls, 
and provides for a resolution of in- 
tention, notice and hearing, and fi- 
nancial arrangements, 


Urpan-HicGHway PLANNING: A new 
pamphlet, The Coordination of Ur- 
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ban Planning and Highway Plan- 
ning—a joint effort of the Maine 
State Highway Commission, Maine 
Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. and Maine Municipal Associa- 
tion—suggests procedures to coordi- 
nate urban and highway planning. 
The procedures have been put into 
effect on a trial basis, with the hope 
of defining the best channels for 
interdepartmental cooperation. 

Copies of the pamphlet are avail- 
able from the Maine Denartment of 
Economic Development. State House. 
Augusta. Maine. 


NEw ORGANIZATION: Supervisors of 
9 counties and mayors of 53 cities in 
the San Francisco Bay area met in 
May to establish an Association of 
Bay Area Governments. The group. 
formed to prevent the development of 
a “super-metropolitan government.” 
will have power to discuss area prob- 
lems and make recommendations to 
city and county governments. but no 
other authority. 


School News 

SOUTHERN ILLINoIs UNIVERSITY 
has announced a course and a semi- 
nar on the hygiene of housing to be 
held at the university in Carbondale 
this summer. The five-week course 
on APHA Housing Quality Appraisal 
Technique. beginning July 11, was 
developed specifically for supervi- 
sory personnel of state and_ local 
agencies concerned with urban. re- 
newal and housing rehabilitation. 
The one-week seminar, beginning 
August 8, will cover administrative 
aspects of housing programs. 

For further information, apply to 
Dr. L. L. Fatheree. Director of Pub- 
lic Health, Department of Public 
Health. Springfield. Ill. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
in The Hague will start its first In- 
ternational Course on Comprehensive 
Planning in September. The four- 
month course aims at bringing to- 
gether planners with various back- 
srounds for a better understanding 
of and respect for the approach and 
the contributions of the many plan- 
ning disciplines. The course is in- 
tended for experienced planners, and 
a balance will be kept as regards 
specialties and cultural and national 
backgrounds, 

All lectures and discussions are to 
be conducted in English. For further 
information, apply to Rector of the 
Institute of Social Studies. 27 Molen- 
straat, The Hague, Netherlands. 


LPA Budgets 

The following table is taken from 
a survey of the expenditures of state 
planning and development agencies 
made by Harold V. Miller, executive 
director of the Tennessee State Plan- 
ning Commission, for the 1960-61 
Book of the States. The complete 
survey includes expenditures for 
state advertising, industrial promo- 
tion, tourist promotion, etc. Because 
of different ways of accounting. the 
figures should not be taken as too 
strictly comparable between states. 


Budget for Local 
Planning Assistance 


1960 1957 
Arkansas $ 14.000 $ 7.000 
California 53.611(1) 42.513 
Colorado 28.000 10.000 


Connecticut 66.216 81.165 
Florida 07.427 —_— 
Hawaii 40.000 — 
Indiana 12.000 20.000 
Kansas 13.000 13.000 
Kentucky 148.000 37.000 
Louisiana 75.000 50.000 
Massachusetts 54,000 55.000(2) 
Minnesota 12.000 —_ 
Montana 4.000 — 
New Mexico 30.000 — 
North 

Carolina 37.000 — 
Oregon(3) 16.750 


Pennsylvania 190,000 86.803 
Rhode 
Island(1) 135.000 — 
Tennessee 310.867 
Vermont 5,700(2) — 
Virginia 52.000(2) — 
Washington 500,000(2) 74,180(4) 
(1) Includes expenditures for state 
planning 
(2) Fiscal 1959 
(3) Budget of University of Oregon, 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service 
(4) Fiscal 1958 


TCPA Tour 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association of Great Britain is offer 
ing its annual holiday-study tour 
from September 6 to 20. The tour 
this year, led by Sir Frederic J. 
Osborn. includes new towns in_ the 
Clyde Valley region of Scotland and 
housing and development programs 
in Northern Ireland and Ireland. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Tour Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Association, 2 
King St., Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. 
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Question and Comment: 


Planning Agency Libraries 





We have no library system for our growing accumulation of books and 


reports. 
time and prove efficient. 


Ideally, we should like to develop one that will stand the test of 
We would appreciate any basic guidance you can 


give us, including an outline or a system if at all possible. 


In arranging our own collection of 
planning materials, we often have to 
remind ourselves of the maxim that 
information is no good unless you can 
find it. A planning agency can have 
the best collection of library materials 
in the country, but it will be of little 
value unless it is arranged so that 
what is wanted can be found. 

There are two main approaches to 
organizing library materials: One is 
a classification system; the other is a 
subject-heading system. Each has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, but in- 
formed opinion favors the subject- 
heading system. The inclination of a 
beginner, however, is to use a classi- 
fication system. On first glance, it 
seems more appealing because it is 
logical and orderly, and it has a bal- 
anced form. 

A classification has been described 
as “a system of interrelated classes, 
arranged in a chain or lattice such 
that each class includes or is included 
in another class, or both.” Most fa- 
miliar is the system in biological tax- 
onomy: 

division (or phylum) 

class 
order 
family 
genus 
species 
variety 

The following example _ illustrates 
the use of a classification system in 
a planning library, with examples in 
parentheses: 

primary class (plans and projects) 

factor (recreation and_ parks) 
subject (recreational areas) 
topic (playgrounds) 

A classification system requires ta- 
bles drawn up in advance, a fixed 
order of categories, and a notation or 
numbering system so that it can be 
cataloged. This means that classi- 
fication is an intellectual exercise not 
to be undertaken lightly. In fact, 
library classification is the most rec- 
ondite field of library science, and it 
is full of pitfalls, even for the trained 
librarian. 
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Several authorities have pointed to 
the practical disadvantages of a clas- 
sification system. 
lic Administration Libraries says 
flatly that “the use of a detailed clas- 
sification by an untrained assistant is 
not recommended. Classification sys- 
tems should be used in detail only by 
those with extensive library training 
or experience.” 

Another authority shows how a 
classification system compares unfa- 
vorably with a subject-heading sys- 
tem as an “information storage and 
retrieval system’’—that is, as “an or- 
ganized method of putting items away 
in a manner which permits their re- 
call or retrieval from storage.” 

With only few exceptions, classification 
systems are no longer used in libraries 
as information storage and retrieval 
systems, but only as systems for shelv- 
ing materials. Largely as the result 
of the failure of classification systems 
to predict the materials that libraries 
would acquire and the interests of 
their users, libraries tend more to de- 
pend on alphabetical subject indexes 
(subject-heading systems) as guides to 
their collections. Classification systems 
have only a peripheral use as informa- 
tion storage and retrieval systems and 
function largely as systems for shelv- 
ing materials.! 


The other main approach is the 
subject-heading system, which is men- 
tioned in the above quotation. Under 
this system, material is grouped ac- 
cording to subject matter. Subject 
headings are selected for each sub- 
ject, and are then arranged alphabet- 
ically. Unlike a classification system, 
the subject-heading system requires 
no decoding. Also, it is self-indexing. 

Thus, instead of having to think 
through a series of logical steps (from 
primary class, to factor, to subject, 
and finally to topic) or going to an 
index, the library user merely goes to 
the specific topic: for example, “play- 
grounds.” 

One author has described this ulti- 


1Mortimer Taube and Harold Wooster 
(eds.), Information Storage and Retrieval; 
Theory, Systems, and Devices (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958), p. 33. 


For instance, Pub- . 


mate object of search (in this exam- 
ple, “playgrounds”) as a “direct 
alphabetico-specific entry’—a_ term 
that both describes the characteristics 
of the system and hints at its virtues. 

The chief difficulty with the sub- 
ject-heading system lies in choosing 
headings that are workable. Some of 
the criteria of workability are these: 
common usage; technical accuracy; 
and brevity. Examples to illustrate 
them follow: 


Common usage: airports, not air- 


fields. 


Technical accuracy: nuclear reac- 
tors, not atomic power plants. 


Brevity: metropolitan planning, not 
metropolitan and regional planning. 


(Depending on materials in the col- 
lection, there could also be a heading 
“regional planning,” but to use both 
confuses the issue and needlessly 
lengthens the heading. One way to 
achieve brevity when dealing with 
two closely related subjects, therefore, 
is to use single-word headings instead 
of compound headings. ) 

The heading should always be the 
name of something—that is, a noun 
or noun phrase. Prepositional phrases 
should be avoided because they length- 
en the heading, cause problems in 
alphabetizing, and impose an indi- 
vidual viewpoint. If the materials on 
any one subject are voluminous, sub- 
headings are used. Thus the heading 
“zoning” would probably have several 
subheadings. 

To get the most out of a subject- 
heading system, a card filing system 
will be needed, so that the user can 
locate the many concepts that may be 
wrapped up in one document. As 
Holway R. Jones, planning librarian 
at the University of California, has 
pointed out: “A subject heading sys- 
tem that is simply a filing location is 
no better than a classification system 
in retrieval of ideas.” 

Most important is the “subject 
authority card,” which each subject 
heading gets when it is first estab- 
lished. On this card is typed the head- 
ing, a definition or a “scope note” 
for the heading, source for the head- 
ing, and “see also” references. The 
following illustrates the kinds of en- 
tries that might be made on an 
authority card for the heading 
“master plans”: 


“Plan to guide the broad outline of 
development” (International Glos- 
sary, IFHTP); long range, com- 
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Question & Comment—cont. 


prehensive, physical . . . 

Include here theory and process of 
the master plan, its purposes, and 
discussion of legislation requiring 
it. 


Each new report is assigned at least 
one subject heading — though some 
may have several. Sometimes it may 
not fit in with any heading adopted 
so far, and a new heading will have to 
be dey ised. 

After the subject heading or head- 
ings are chosen, a “unit card” is typed. 
This is the “master” card that de- 
scribes a particular report so that re- 
trieval is possible. This card, typed 
once and reproduced in as many 
copies as are necessary, gives author, 
title, place of publication, publisher, 
date, pages, and shelving location. 
It may also give other information, 
such as number and type of illustra- 
tions, maps, and contents. 

All of this can get quite complicated, 
so our best advice is to keep it simple 
at first and try to resist the impulse to 
elaborate until you have the design of 
your subject headings well in mind 
and have tested a basic system. 

Three main administrative deci- 
sions should be made in a planning 
agency library before a system is 
chosen: (1) who will set up the sys- 
tem; (2) who will take care of it and 
administer it; and (3) who will use it. 

As a practical matter, the second 
question—who will be in charge— 
should be decided first. If the agency 
has a long-term appropriation for a 
trained librarian, then one of the sev- 
eral planning classification systems 
now in use might be feasible. A 
trained librarian is qualified to decide 
on a system, to catalog and index, and 
to guide users to the needed material. 

If the agency does not intend to em- 
ploy a professional librarian in the 
foreseeable future, then it might fol- 
low one of two courses: it can secure 
the services of a librarian to set up a 
subject-heading system, or advise on 
its establishment; or it can assign that 
job to someone on its staff. 

At the present time, the planning 
agency with a fairly large collection 
of planning materials but no trained 
librarian operates under somewhat of 
a handicap. For one thing, a simple 
system of organizing planning mate- 
rials for a planning agency library has 
not yet been developed. Fortunately, 
however, there are some guides to go 
by, and there is promise of even more 
in the future. 
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Every planning agency should pur- 
chase a copy of Public Administration 
Libraries: A Manual of Practice. 
(This booklet was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Social Science Group of 
the Special Libraries Association, and 
is available from Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37, Ill., for $2.50) 

A second indispensible purchase is 
Planning Classifications, Subject 
Headings and Definitions: an Anno- 
tated List. This list is Exchange Bibli- 
ography Number 9, prepared by 
David C. Anderson and Holway R. 
Jones, for the Committee of Planning 
Librarians. (It is available from Ex- 
change Bibliographies, Committee of 
Planing Librarians, 6318 Thornhill 
Drive, Oakland 11, Calif., for $1.25.) 

A third good source is How to File 
and Index, by Bertha M. Weeks 
(Ronald Press Co., New York, rev. ed. 
1957, price $4.50). This book is 
especially heipful if the library con- 
tains a large number of pamphlets and 
clippings, and if the person in charge 
must keep track of work assignments 
end maintain other records. 

A fourth reference, which persons 
actually engaged in subject cataloging 
may find useful, is Subject Headings: 
A Practical Guide, by David J. Hay- 
kin (available from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25). 

More help is on the horizon in the 
form of a standard subject-heading 
list and a planning agency manual. 
These two aids are being prepared by 
the Committee of Planning Librar- 
ians, and should be a tremendous help 
to public planning agencies and plan- 
ning consultants alike. 

In the meantime, help in designing 
workable headings can be obtained 
from the terms used in planning 
library classification systems. (See the 
CPL bibliography mentioned above 
for suggestions. ) 

One final word of warning: if you 
do not have a trained librarian, the 
person who organizes and operates a 
library of planning materials must 
know quite a bit about planning. He 
does not absolutely have to be a 
planner, but he should have been in 
the field for a while and have a grasp 
of the broad and complicated subject 
of urban planning. The task of as- 
signing subject headings —the sim- 
plest of systems—is fraught with logi- 
cal traps. Unless a qualified person has 
charge of your library, you can ex- 
pect chaos to result. And in that 
event, you may as well not have a 
library at all. 

Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad- 
visory Service. 





NCUT Disbands 


At a meeting May 12 in Washing- 
ton. D.C.. the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation voted to dis- 
band. Committee members felt, in 
Chairman O. W. Campbell’s words, 
that “the original purposes and ob- 
jectives of the Committee . . . had 
been accomplished.” The Ncut, es- 
tablished in 1954, had outlined these 
objectives as follows: 

. .. to develop methods and procedures 

by which the officials of local govern- 

ments and public transit agencies can 
develop facts needed to solve the urban 
transportation problem; to foster co- 
operation among units of local govern- 
ment and to seek coordination of local, 
state and federal action for the general 
improvement of urban transportation. 

Mr. Campbell, county manager of 
Dade County, Florida, represented 
the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, one of the nine member 
organizations on the committee. The 
other organizations represented were 
the American Municipal Association, 
American Public Works Association, 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, Bureau of Public Roads, Cana- 
dian Federation of Mayors and Mu- 


nicipalities, Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association of the United States 
and Canada, National Association of 
County Officials, and National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers. 

The task of urging cities to adopt 
and use Ncut’s program will be as- 
sumed by the American Municipal 
Association. 


The committee’s over-all guide, 
Better Transportation for Your City 
(published in 1958), has become a 
standard reference on the subject. 
Some 5,400 copies have been sold in 
the two years since it was published. 
It is supplemented by 19 manuals 
dealing with specific procedures, 17 
of them published and 2 nearing 
completion of manuscripts. Titles 
cover such subjects as Measuring 
Traffic Volumes, Maintaining Acct 
dent Records, and Modernizing Laws 
and Ordinances. Sales of several of 
the manuals have already reached as 
many as 1,700 copies. (All of Ncut’s 
publications, published by Public Ad- 
ministration Service, are also avail 
able through Aspo, at a discount to 
Aspo members.) 
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Ancient Rite 
Observed in 


La Cuevita 


BY HE - AH - HO PU - YO 


(Behavior in complex, civilized 
societies may be clarified by stu- 
dy of the tabus and drives of pri- 
mitive _man. The institutional 
emphasis given in this study of 
a culture evincing wide clinical 
deviations from cultural norms 
will be particularly enlightening 
to the student of asocial anthro- 
pology.) 


Among ancient ceremonies of 
the village of Fernandez, few are 
of longer standing, and none long- 
er sitting, than PLANNING- (1) 
MEETING. (This cnaracteristic 
confusion of mutually exclusive 
functions, in this case planning 
and meeting, infuses the cultural 
patterns of all full-blown-brass 
societies.) 


The PLANNING-MEETING is 
held in a dark, underground cham- 
ber, known as La Cuevita - a mys- 
tic diminutive of unknown signi- 
ficance. (Fernandez ceremonies 
are, as is common in primitive 
socio-religious configuratons, con- 
ducted in an ambient that rein- 
forces the ritual impact). The 
members file down the dark pas- 
sageway to La Cuevita at unco- 
ordinated spacial intervals, pause 
briefly at the ceremonial station 
at the foot of the stairs, then enter 
the council chambers. They grunt 
an affirmation of universal rever- 
ence (recorded as ‘‘wah-cha-sa’- 
ee’) at any already there, and 
seat themselves in silence around 
the wooden slab at the center of 
the room. 


Tobacco Ritual 

An analogous sequence of cul- 
tural forms may be found in 
tobacco orders of Plains Indians, 
for as soon as seated, the Fernan- 
denos begin a smoke ritual. (2) 








Each .inhales smoke rrom a slen- 
der tube, and blows it out into the 
faces of those seated near him. 
The smoke rises, drifts across the 
low ceiling and down the walls to 
fill the room. Men knock ashes in- 
to shallow pots or shards placed 
next to them, and as the smoxe 
clouds their view and dims their 
perceptive faculties, hidden ry- 
thms are set free in mythic chants 

The chairman leans forward, 
blows smoke into the face next to 
him and begins the chant. His 


part concluded, he leans back and 
draws in more smoke. One after 


another the men lean in, blow 
out, chant, lean back, draw in. 

The chanting ended, the men 
rise a trifle unsteadily, and with- 
draw to other secluded rooms for 
the deeper ritual that seeks in- 
sight in visual or auditory hal- 
lucination induced by ceremonial 
gulps of an amber liquid. This 
mexture was traditionally distilled 
in this region in the fuller lunar 
phases, by processes associated 
with electrical disturbance, and 
the liquid’s sacred (not the pro- 
fane, or Trade) names derive 
from these association. 





(1) The etymology of the word 

planning may throw some light 
on the ritual associated with it. 
This word seems to derive from 
the Latin ‘“‘planum” by way of 
Spanish ‘‘plano’’, meaning “flat” 
This interpretation seems more 
likely than that seeing the deriva- 
tion from the Italian ‘‘Piano’”’, a 
percussion musical instrument 
characterized as “grand” or ‘‘up- 
right.”” Fernandenos often refer 
to themselves in these words, par- 
ticularly during that sequence of 
Dionysian ecstasy that forms in 
the electoral song and dance. 
(2) A more exact analogy may lie 
in the Pima purification ceremon 
ies, in which men whose aberrent 
behavior indicates a danger from 
supernatural forces are kept for 
weeks in a deep pit, fed by cere- 
monial fathers with food impaled 
on a long stick. 
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Taspleh—ainesnn~tttee 


The editor and owner of El Crepusculo De La 
Libertad was former chairman of the recently es- 
tablished planning commission at Taos, New Mex- 
ico. We are told that the English name of the paper 
would be “The Bulwark of Liberty,” and that it 
is affectionately known as “El Creep.” La Cuevita 
refers to the town hall, which is located (we are told) 
under a rather small bandstand in the town plaza. 










































































personals 


Epcar M. Horwoop. staff, College 
of Architecture and Urban Planning. 
University of Washington, has been 
awarded a Fulbright grant for the 
fall semester at the Technical Uni- 
versity in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
where he will lecture in urban plan- 
ning and transportation. 


job changes 


Albuquerque Planning Depart- 
ment: Don Bayer. George Washing- 
ton University graduate, to planning 
aide; Haroitp Benson, Flatow, 
Moore, Bryan, and Fairburn, plan- 
ning consultants, Albuquerque, to 
assistant planner; Jan C. VANERVEN. 
correspondent-verificateur on social 
security, Amsterdam, Netherlands, te 
planning aide. 


Greorce H. ALLEN, staff, planning 
division of Glendale, California, to 
assistant planner, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, Planning Department. 


J. Evsert Barit, land planning 
engineer, Rader and _ Associates. 
Miami. to chief, Florida Develop- 
ment Commission’s Southern Florida 
regional office. 


G. Sutton Brown, director of 
planning, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, City Planning Department, to 
commissioner for Vancouver. 


Davin W. Craic, Pittsburgh attor- 
ney, to chairman, Pittsburgh City 
Planning Commission. 


James R. Crozier. manager. Roan- 
oke Planning Department, to execu- 
tive director, Fort Wayne Depart- 
ment of Redevelopment. 


Des Moines Plan and Zoning Com- 
mission: STEPHEN E. Arapas, staff, 
Erie County Planning Commission, 
Pennsylvania, to planning assistant, 
advance planning division; CLAR- 
eNcE M. Situ, staff, N. Clifford 
Prall and Associates, Des Moines. 
architects, to chief, urban renewal 
division; Wiuiam L, STAEHLE, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology grad- 
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uate, to planner I, advance planning 
division. 


Heinz FENICHEL, planning direc- 
tor, Central Westmoreland Regional 
Planning Commission, Greensburg. 
Pennsylvania, to executive director, 
Lawrence Regional Planning Com- 
mission, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


Florida Development Commission: 
Emit W. Lucex, Cornell University 
eraduate, and ELLEN West. Southeast 
Missouri College graduate, to assist- 
ant planners. 


RicHarp A. GucKER, director of 
planning, Allen County Planning De- 
partment, Indiana, to planning engi- 
neer, Maryland State Planning De- 
partment, Baltimore. 


Ropert Isaacson, senior planner. 
Minneapolis Planning Commission, 
to vice-president, Community Plan- 
ning and Design Associates, Inc., St. 
Paul. 


CuHarces D. LaiDLaw, community 
planning representative. Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company, to 
assistant executive director, Valley 
Development Foundation, Inc., Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


Larry McWuorter, Kansas State 
University graduate, to planner, Hare 
and Hare, planning consultants. 
Kansas City. 


ArtHur A. MENnponsa, planning 
director, Gainesville-Hall County 
Planning Commission, Georgia, to 
executive director, Chatham County- 
Savannah Metropolitan Planning 
Commission, Savannah. 


Frep Meyer, senior planner, Nas- 
sau County Planning Commission, 
New York. to planning director, City 
Plan Commission, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 


J. SranLey Ort, Stanislaus City- 
County Planning Department, Cali- 
fornia, to manager of planning. The 
Irvine Compony. Tustin, California. 


Ricwarp Rot, University of Tlli- 
nois graduate, to associate planner. 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


E. Jack Scuoop from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, to se- 
nior planner, Fresno County Plan- 
ning Board, California. 


Jack C. SmitnH, technical director. 
Voorhees. Walker, Smith, Smith & 





Haines, New York, to chief, New 
York City Planning Department’s of- 
fice of master planning. 


FREDERICK STEWART, engineering 
aide, Garden Grove Planning Depart- 
ment, California, to assistant plan- 
ning director, Baldwin Park, Califor- 
nia, Planning Department. 


Marvin M. SUTHERLAND, executive 
assistant of the Virginia Budget Of- 
fice, to director, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic 
Development. 


DoNnALD TROMBLY, senior planner, 
Toledo-Lucas County, Ohio, Plan- 
ning Commission, to planner, City 
Planning Department, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 


Harry S. WEINROTH, senior plan- 
ner, Theodore T. McCrosky, consult- 
ant, New York, to chief, division of 
planning and zoning in the Commu- 
nity Development Office, San Lean- 
dro, California. 


New Towns for Kentucky? 

Charles P. Graves, associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Kentucky. 
will direct a preliminary study to 
prepare and outline a two-year re- 
search project aimed at producing 
workable “New Towns” legislation 
for the economically underdeveloped 
Appalachian region of eastern Ken- 
tucky—a region of mountainous ter- 
rain, eroded farms, and worked-out 
mines, whose 700,000 population has 
a high birth rate and severe economic 
problems. 

The study is made possible by a 
$1.350 grant from the Kentucky Re- 
search Foundation. Assisting Graves 
on the summer project are Grady 
Clay. real estate and building editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal; 
David Fogle, city planner with the 
Kentucky Department of Economic 
Development; and Jesse J. Duke- 
minier, professor of law at the uni- 
versity. 

The preliminary study will sum- 
marize economic, geographic, and 
social conditions in eastern Ker 
tucky; summarize Kentucky law per- 
taining to the use of state powers in 
establishing new urban communities; 
and estimate the manpower, research 
facilities. and costs of a two-year re- 
search program directed at drafting 
necessary legislation by 1962. 
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The San Francisco Bay Area: 
A Metropolis in Perspective. 
Mel Scott. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
1959. 333 pp. $12.50. 

Many people who read this book 
will probably do so because of the 
national love affair with San Fran- 
cisco. But this is definitely a book 
for planners, and there are other 
reasons why it should be added to 
their libraries. For one thing, it is a 
rare kind of account of the growth 
of an urban region that combines a 
historic approach with an analysis of 
economic and social developments 
that make the region what it is today. 
Admittedly, the author had a match- 
less subject to work with, but even 
so, it is to be hoped that this treat- 
ment will leave its mark on the lit- 
erature of metropolitan regionalism. 

Another unusual feature is an 
account of how the advanced city 
planning ideas of the early decades 
of 1900 were transplanted to the Bay 
region, how some failed to take root, 
and how others still show their mark 
on Oakland, Berkeley, and San Fran- 
cisco. It is surprising to find that 
the city planning movement was so 
vigorous in the early days, indicating 
perhaps that although the cities of 
the Bay Area still felt the influence 
of the frontier, they were closer cul- 
turally to the East than distance 
would indicate. 

The book ends with a plea for 
some sort of metropolitan govern- 
ment—stressing the one-region nature 
of the area, which the author has so 
beautifully demonstrated throughout, 
and which he believes the public 
must realize before a metropolitan 
approach to solving problems can be 
achieved. There are many interesting 
illustrations and well-designed _re- 
gional maps. (MM) 





Land Use 

Physical Data: Report No. 1 of the 
Comprehensive Plan. Des Moines City Plan 
and Zoning Commission, City Hall, Des 
Moines. 1960. 


Open Space 

Open Spaces in the Richmond Region. 
Richmond Regional Planning and Economic 
Development Commission, City Hall, Rich- 
mond, Va. 1960 
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Community Structure and Change. 

Lowry Nelson, Charles E. Ramsey, 
and Coolie Verner, Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 1960. 
464 pp. $6.50. 

This has been designed primarily 
as an introductory text for a course 
in “the community” or “community 
organization” or “rural-urban soci- 
ology.” For those with college train- 
ing in sociology it is probably too 
elementary. For planners who have 
never been exposed to sociology, 
however, it is a good introduction, 
well organized, and quite to the point 
of their problems. 








Population 

Population Projection — Utica-Rome 
Standard Metropolitan Area 1960-1970. 
Jack C. Myles and Harry A. Doehne. Utica 
College Research Center, Utica, N. Y. 
1959. $1. 

Of more than local interest because it 
summarizes and evaluates several methods 
of estimating. 


A Component Method of Estimating 
and Projecting State and Subdivisional 
Populations. James D. ‘Tarver. Miscel- 
laneous Publication MP-54. Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater. 1959. 


Estimated Distribution of Population 
of Davidson County, Tennessee, 1950- 
1958. Nashville City and Davidson County 
Planning Commission, Advance Planning 
Division, 305 City Office Building, 2nd 
Ave., S. & Lindsley, Nashville 10. 19860. 


Population — Master Plan Report 
Number One. Washington County Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission, Sherley 
Building, 21 Court Place, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 1959. $1.50 to institutions and 
government agencies; $2.50 to others. 


Population Preview. Northeastern IlIli- 
nois Metropolitan Area Planning Commis- 
sion, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 1960. 
$1. 


Population Report No. 3—An Analy- 
sis of Estimated Population Changes of 
the City of Nashville to 1958. Planning 
Commission. 305 City Office Building, 
Nashville. 1959. 


Housing 

Better Housing for Old People. 
Housing Sub-Committee, County Committee 
on Aging of Federation of Community 
Services, Alameda County, California, 4360 
Lincoln Avenue, Oakland 2! 1959. 


The 50’s and Minneapolis Housing 
Construction Trends. Housing Series No. 
2. Minneapolis Planning Commission, 501 
City Hall, Minneapolis. 1959. 








Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 






The Municipal Year Book, 1960. 
International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 
1960. 590 pp. $10. 

This annual compilation of infor- 
mation on American cities offers 
up-to-date statistics on municipal ac- 
tivities, finance, and organization. 
The section on city planning contains 
information for more than 1,000 
cities over 10,000 population, includ- 
ing data on agency organization, size 
of staff and expenditures, and a 
bibliography. 

This edition also contains statistics 
on zoning ordinances, off-street park- 
ing requirements, and the prohibition 
of overhanging signs. An article on 
“Metropolitan and Fringe Area De- 
velopments in 1959” discusses annex- 
ations and other urban questions. 
Other new topics in the 1960 edition 
include: (1) a section surveying 
housing standards in force for exist- 
ing housing in 229 cities; (2) infor- 
mation on parking lots and meters in 
over 1,000 municipalities; and (3) 
reviews of in-service training for 
municipal employees. 





Regional Planning 

Future Development Patterns — Dela- 
ware Valley Region of Burlington County, 
New Jersey. Community Planning Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1241 Parkway Avenue, P. O. 
Box 206, West Trenton, N. J. 1960. 
(14” x 17”) $7.50. 


Long Range Development Plan for the 
Allegheny Valley Regional Planning Com- 
mission (Cheswick and Springdale Bor- 
oughs, Harmar and Springdale Townships). 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Pitts- 
burgh Regional Planning Association, 200 
Ross St., Pittsburgh 19. 1959. $7.50. 


Water Resources 

Floods in Ohio: Magnitude and Fre- 
quency. Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Division of Water, 1562 W. First 
Ave., Columbus 12. 1959. $5. 


Metropolitan Water Study, Part I. 
Twin Cities Metropolitan Planning Com- 
mission, University at Fairview, St. Paul 4, 
Minn. 1960. 


Water Requirements in the Muskingum 
River Basin in 1975. A Report to the 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict by the Department of Conservation, 
School of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1957. 
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planners library —cominued 


Bair Facts. The Writings of Fred- 
erick H. Bair, Jr. Edited by Perry 
L. Norton. Chandler-Davis Publish- 
ing Co., P.O. Box 36, West Trenton. 
N. J. 1960. 129 pp. $2. 

Breezy and forthright, this collec- 
tion of articles from Mr. Bair’s news- 
letters makes good reading—and 
good sense. In several short pieces. 
the author airs his opinions on topics 
ranging from filling stations to the 
“capture, care and feeding” of AIP 
members. Longer articles deal with 
such subjects as zoning, the compre- 
hensive plan, and specific ordinances. 
A recommended antidote to the of- 
ficialese many of us have to struggle 
through (and write). Unfortunately. 
the editor has not seen fit to date the 
articles or supply an index to aid the 
reader. (PA) 


The Dynamics of Park Demand: 
Present and Future Demand for 
Recreation and Open Space in the 
Tri-State New York Metropolitan 
Region and the Nation. Marion 
Clawson. Regional Plan Association, 
Inc., 230 W. 41st St., New York 36. 
1960. $3. 

During the next 20 or 25 years 
there will be a substantial rise in 
each of the factors which most affect 
the demand for recreation: popula- 
tion, per capita income, leisure time, 
and the ease of travel. The prospec- 
tive increases in demand for outdoor 
recreation facilities are estimated 
(for 1985 as compared with 1955) 
at 3 times for local recreation areas, 
11 times for all-day recreation areas, 
and 30 times for overnight and vaca- 
tion areas. 





Administration 

Handbook for Massachusetts Municipal 
Planning Boards. William G. O’Hare, Jr. 
Bureau of Government Research, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Amherst. 1959. 

Internal Procedure (Planning Regula- 
tion No. 1—Third Revision); Rules of 
Procedure for the Presentation of Proj- 
ects for Public Improvements and Use of 
Lands and Public Properties (Planning 
Regulation No. 2 — Revised). Puerto 
Rico Planning Board, Santurce. 1959. 


Civic Centers 

Civic Center and County Office Build- 
ings. Part I: Research and Programming; 
Part II: Civic Center Plan. Board of 
Supervisors, Colusa County, Calif. Avail- 
able from County Administrator, Colusa 
County Courthouse. 

Memphis Civic Center. League of Mem- 
phis Architects. Thomas F. Faires, 1027 
Falls Building, Memphis. 1959. 

Memphis Civic Center—Report Num- 
ber Two. League of Memphis Architects, 
Inc., 264 North Lauderdale Street, Mem- 
phis 5. 1959. 


Public Buildings 

A Program for the Development of 
Administrative Office Buildings. 1959. 
$2.50. A Program for the Development 
of Public Office Buildings. 1959. $1.50. 
Joint reports by the office of the city man- 
ager and the city planning department. 
Planning Department, Civic Center, San 
Diego. 


Subdivisions 

Subdivisions Story. Citizens Research 
Institute of Canada, 32 Isabella Street, 
Toronto 5. 50 cents. 

A study of service requirements for sub- 
dividers in a selected list of Ontario munic- 
ipalities. 
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Parks and Recreation 

Park and Recreation Study: Port Hur- 
on-St. Clair County Metropolitan Region. 
St. Clair Regional Planning Commission, 
County-City Building, Port Huron, Mich. 
1960. $2. 

Planning Recreation Facilities. Fourth 
National Institute in Recreation Adminis- 
tration. National Recreation Association, 
8 W. Eighth St., New York 11. 1959. $2. 

Recreation: A Consideration of a Nat- 
ural Resource and a Recommended Plan 
of Action. Sonoma County Planning 
Commission, 2555 Mendocino Ave., Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 1960. 


Recreation Today and Tomorrow in the 
Missouri River Basin. National Park Serv- 
ice. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1959. $3. 

Ridley Creek Stream Valley Park. Ches- 
ter City Planning Commission, 104 E. 23rd 
St., Chester, Pa. 1959. 


Annual Reports 

Waukegan, Illinois: Annual Report, 
1959. Lake County Regional Planning 
Commission, 228 North Genesee, Wauke- 
gan, Illinois. 1960. 


Glossaries 

Manual of Standard Terminology for 
Planning and Zoning—Guide Series No. 
7. Stanislaus City-County Advance Plan- 
ning Staff, P. O. Box 1957, Modestor, Cali- 
fornia. 1959. 


Trailer Parks 


Trailer Parks in the Metropolitan Area. 
Wichita - Sedgwick County Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission, 104 South Main 
Street, Wichita 2. 1959. 


Zoning 


Zoning in Ocean County. Ocean Coun- 
ty Planning Board, Court House, Toms 
River, N. J. 1959. 


Foreign Planning 

Pietermaritzburg Central Area Survey. 
Town & Regional Planning Commission, 
P. O. Box 347, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
Union of South Africa. 149 pp. $5.60. 

Problems of Planning and of Munici- 
pal Government in Chile. Prepared by 
Aaron B. Horwitz for the International Co- 
operation Administration (USOM/Chile) 
and the Ministry of Public Works. Avail- 
able from W. N. Womelsdorf, Housing 
Division, USOM/Chile, Huerfanos 1117, 
Santiago. 1959. 

Report on Reconnaissance in Latin 
America. Reginald R. Isaacs American 
Specialists Branch, International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. Associated Consultants 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 1959. $3.50. 


Foreign Language 

Accién Sobre Caracas (Action for Cara- 
cas). Centro Simon Bolivar, C. A. Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Las Comisiones Locales de Planificacion 
(Local Planning Commissions). Junta de 
Planificacion, Oficina del Gobernador, San- 
turce, Puerto Rico. 1959. 


Normas Sobre el Tramite de Permisos 
(Rules for Obtaining Permits). Junta de 
Planificacion, Oficina del Gobernador, San- 
turce, Puerto Rico. 1959. 


Planificacion Urbana—Apuntes Gra- 
ficos del Proceso. Oficina Nacional De 
Urbanismo, Ministerio de Fomento, Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. 1959. 


Comprehensive Plans 

A Comprehensive Plan for Telford, 
Pennsylvania. A Comprehensive Plan for 
Upper Providence Township. Montgomery 
County Planning Commission, Court House, 
Norristown, Pa. 1959. $1 each. 

Comprehensive Planning for the Lor- 
ing Park Neighborhood. Minneapolis 
Planning Commission, 501 City Hall, Min- 
neapolis 15. 1959. 

Hackensack Meadows — Master Plan 
Series No. 4: Financing and Administra- 
tion. Report to the Meadowlands Regional 
Planning Board by the Passaic Valley Citi- 
zens Planning Association, 312 Clifton Ave., 
Clifton, N. J. 1959. $7. 

Master Plan—Greater Greensburg Plan- 
ning Area. Central Westmoreland Regional 
Planning Commission, 42 Park Building, 
Greensburg, Pa. 1960. Full report, $1; 
summary map 10 cents. 

Master Plans for the following New Jer- 
sey towns: Borough of Demarest (1959) ; 
Holmdel Township (1958) ; Tewnship of 
Mendham (1958): New Shrewsbury 
(1959); Totowa Borough (1959). Mor- 
row Planning Associates, 31 East Ridge- 
wood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J . 


Water Fronts 

Shore Area Planning and Development 
—Technical Bulletin No. 1. Alameda 
County Planning Department, 224 West 
Winton Avenue, Hayward, California. 1959. 

Baltimore County Waterfront Recrea- 
tion Survey—Chesapeake Bay. Baltimore 
County Office of Planning and Zoning, 111 
West Chesapeake Avenue, Towson 4, Mary: 
land, 1959. $2. 
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